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The Convention of the American Federation of Labor which was 
held during the month of June was without a doubt one of the most im- 
portant conventions ever held by the Federation. Plans were laid to. 
endeavor to have the Constitution of the United States amended so that 
it will not be legal for any State to work children under age, also that 
Labor Organizations may be protected from being sued for damages 
done by individual members of a union during a strike. 





Brother Cashal says that he is working hard in New York to resur- 
rect the milk wagon drivers’ union. He is hopeful for the future. The 
worst setback we got during the past year was the loss of the milk 
wagon drivers’ unions in New York and vicinity. It is too bad that the 
membership did not realize that the best conditions they could obtain 
was a renewal of their old wage scale, which was offered them before 
going on strike. However, there is no use crying over our mistakes. 
Our boys in New York are putting their shoulders to the wheel with the 
hope of resurrecting that once splendid organization. We believe it can 
be done, but it will require time and patience to accomplish this work. 





Local unions going on strike where they have received the sanction 
of the International Union must be very careful not to commit any crime 
or do anything that might cause serious, willful or malicious injury to the 
property of the employer, because under the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court, in the Coronado case, the local union and the Interna- 
tional are both liable for damages amounting to three times the actual 
loss. 





In these days when men are required to use every ounce of energy 
they have in their daily employment great care should be taken to see 
that no abuses obtain during the period of rest, because unless we care 
for the human machinery given us we will very quickly break down. 
One of the greatest means of recovering or replacing lost energy or 
used-up energy is to sleep. The average driver and chauffeur requires 
considerable rest in order to rebuild or replace the strength used the 
preceding day, so that they may continue their employment without a 
breakdown in health. Remember you can not go on burning the candle at 
both ends. Men who abuse themselves must pay the price. There is 
an old saying, which is a true one, “That for every abuse to the human 
system nature will take its toll.” Consequently in hot weather men 
must take care of themselves and must have rest, and rest means sleep. 
Sleep is even more necessary than a large quantity of food. 
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INCOMPETENT EMPLOYERS 
CAUSE FRIGHTFUL LOSS 


as HERE can be no 

fast and just and 

set system of pro- 

duction and distri- 

bution until a more 

practicable, concise 

system has been 

devised and put into operation,” 

writes George W. Perkins, presi- 

dent of the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 

tional Union, in the official maga- 
zine of that organization. 

“The unscientific, haphazard, 
planless plan now in vogue must be 
supplanted by a system which 
eliminates the frightful—almost 
criminal—waste in industry. 

“Chief among these are the 
waste in management, seasonal pe- 
riods in occupations, the turnover 
system and control of the credit 
system by the privileged few. 

“The remedies for these ills are 
now at hand. It is a crime if they 
are not put. into force. 

“Some of the frightful and inex- 
cusable defects of the present sys- 
tem are set forth in the book en- 
titled ‘Waste in Industry,’ prepared 
by a committee of the federated 
American engineering societies, 
appointed by Herbert Hoover. 
This committee investigated sev- 
eral basic industries and reported 
that low production was due to 
faulty material control; to lack of 
standardization in production; to 
faulty production control; to lack 
of cost control; to lack of research; 
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to faulty labor control; to lack of 
opportunity for training of profi- 
cient workmen and to faulty sales 
policies, 

“It is also found that lost pro- 
duction was largely attributable to 
ill health of the workers, at least 
42 per cent of which was prevent- 
able by proper management. It 
likewise discovered that lost pro- 
duction was due to industrial acci- 
dents, 75 per cent of which could be 
avoided by adequate safety meas- 
ures. 


“The committee estimated that 
time lost through preventable ill- 
ness totaled 350,000,000 days, and 
that time lost through industrial 
accidents amounted to 296,000,000 
days. In other words, of the 42,- 
000,000 men and women gainfully 
employed, on an average of fifteen 
to sixteen days were lost to each of 
them annually because of faulty 
management. 

“In addition, the committee re- 
vealed the astounding fact that of 
the 500,000 workers that die an- 
nually, probably the death of one- 
half could be postponed and that 
of the 23,000 fatal accidents at 
least 18,000 could be avoided by ef- 
ficient management. It is difficult 
to conceive a more hideous criminal 
indictment. 

“This committee likewise inves- 
tigated the much-heralded restric- 
tions of trade unions upon produc- 
tion. While the committee did not 
venture an opinion upon the advis- 
ability or necessity of these restric- 
tions, it did find that the economic 
waste occasioned by these restric- 
tive measures amounted to less 
than 25 per cent, while manage- 
ment was held to be responsible for 
approximately 60 per cent. 

“Thus it is evident, from reliable 
data scientifically ascertained, that 
the charge made against the trade 
unions for the curtailment of pro- 
duction is true only to a limited 
degree. It is equally evident that 
this degree of lost production is in- 


comparable with the economic 
waste and destruction of human 
life that may rightfully be charged 
against employers and manage- 
ment.”—News Letter. ; 


ATTENTION OF OUR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Chicago, IIl.,. July 1, 1922. 

Dear Sirs—During the past year 
vacuum cleaners and other sweep- 
ing utensils have replaced the 
broom to a surprising extent. 

Prison broom contractors have 
increased and while the convicts 
enrich these unfair contractors the 
free worker in the broom industry 
has worked but half time and as a 
consequence our members are all in 
a bad financial condition and conse- 
quently our organization has suf- 
fered and as an organization we are 
in bad condition. 

If we could stimulate the demand 
for the label it would be of im- 
mense benefit to our members and 
also increase the numbers in our 
organization. 

Two thousand dozen brooms are 
manufactured by convict labor 
every day. The firms having these 
contracts work their plants every 
day and as sale has been slow on 





-brooms the prison contractor has 


cut prices to below what free labor 
can manufacture for. 
Thanking you for any aid that 
you may give, I remain, 
Yours fraternally, 
WILL R. BOYER, 
Secretary-Treasurer Interna- 
tional Broom and Whisk 
Makers’ Union. 





Copenhagen, Denmark.—A lock- 
out in Denmark which was declar- 
ed February 15, affects members 
of nearly all industries, including 
the harbor workers in most of the 
ports, but not the seamen. Copen- 
hagen dispatches have declared it 
the biggest labor struggle in the 
country, affecting as it does about 
150,000 employes.—N. Y. Times. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES 
ATTENDING THE CONVEN- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN 


FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Greeting: 

In accordance with the constitu- 
tion of our International, we, your 
delegates, elected by our conven- 
tion to represent the International 
Union, attended the forty-second 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, which was 
held in Cincinnati, opening on June 
12, and we desire to submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

On the morning of the opening 
of the convention the delegates pa- 
raded in a body from the Sinton 
Hotel to the Armory, a distance of 
almost two miles, where the ses- 
sions of the convention were held. 
The Rev. Peter E. Dietz offered the 
opening prayer, which we consider 
worth publishing, as follows: 

“You have come together in this 
city, trade union representatives 
from all over the land, to exercise 
the rights and to share the respon- 
sibilities of the great American 
Union Parliament. You stand 
ready, in the name of God, to begin. 
For you and for your constituents 
I appeal to the God who rules the 
universe to witness the justice of 
your cause and the rectitude of. 
your intentions. I appeal to Him 
to preside in your councils, to sup- 
ply your defects, to bless all your 
efforts for the preservation and ex- 
tension of the liberties and pros- 
perities of the American people. 
Great deeds do not come from in- 
decision or inaction. Your deter- 
mination is to decide and to act. 
Power without truth and wisdom, 
even though supported by majori- 
ties, leads to anarchy. God give to 
you His inspiration, His truth and 
His guiding power. The freedom 
to fulfill your human destinies, the 
liberty to serve mankind can not be 
achieved and preserved without 
vigilance. May God keep you, as 


you have been, the minute men of 
American liberties. 


“The noblest purposes are 
wrecked through imprudence; pru- 
dent men abide both the time and 
the circumstance. God grant that 
more and more there shall rise 
from your ranks the noblest states- 
men of the future. Justice is the 
foundation of empire, without it 
no law will stand and no govern- 
ment is secure. This justice we 
implore at Thy hands, Supreme . 
Judge of the world! Fortitude is 
the finest test of manhood; to suf- 
fer and to wait while the ends of 
justice are in the balance, to be 
strong in adversity, this fortitude, 
O God do Thou bestow upon Thy 
servants here assembled that they 
may go forth once more, bearing 
aloft the burdens of men with 
spirit unbroken. Men have been 
strong in defeat and weak in vic- 
tory. To be temperate, to be mag- 
nanimous when victory comes, 
when you shall wipe away the tears 
of the fatherless and the widows, 
when the weak and needy shall be 
lifted up from their lowliness—the 
fruits of victory long delayed— 
unto that day, O Loving Father, 
prepare in our hearts the virtue of 
victory! 

“We pray Thee, Father, through 
Christ our Lord, to stir up in this 
assembly the spirit of wisdom and 
of understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and fortitude, the spirit of 
knowledge and Godliness, the spirit 
of the fear of the Lord! Come, 
Thou Holy Spirit and fill our hearts 
that we may be created anew to: 
renovate the face of the earth. 
Give us peace in this, Thy day, re- 
move us from rumors, the tumults, 
the agonies of civil and industrial 
strife and make Thou, O God, se- 
cure the borders of the nations. 

“Go thou to your tasks, ye men 
of labor, and with the hope of all 
these things in your hearts. God 
and all good men are with you. 
The blessing of the Almighty, the 
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Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
descend upon you and abide with 
you forever. Amen.” 


President Kummer of the Cin- 
cinnati Central Labor Council wel- 
comed the delegates in the name of 
the trade unionists of Cincinnati to 
the convention. 


The delegates were then ad- 
dressed by George P. Carrel, mayor 
of Cincinnati, who extended greet- 
ings of welcome to the visiting dele- 
gates and their friends and offered 
to the delegates the freedom of the 
city. There was another address 
by Charles Harding, county com- 
missioner of Hamilton county; also 
an address by Thomas J. Donnelly, 
secretary of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor. President Gompers 
then took the gavel, and in behalf 
of the delegates present, thanked 
the mayor and other gentlemen 
who had addressed the convention 
and welcomed the delegates to the 
city. President Gompers dwelt for 
sometime on the conditions sur- 
rounding labor and the necessity of 
giving the closest attention to the 
matters of importance coming be- 
fore the convention. 

The Committee on Credentials 
then made its report. There were 
444 delegates, representing Inter- 
national and National Unions, 4 
Departments, 27 State Branches, 
87 Central Bodies, 39 Local Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions and 4 
Fraternal Delegates. 

The next work coming before the 
convention was the appointment of 
committees. Delegate Gillespie 
served on the Committee on Ad- 
justment, which has to do with all 
grievances, such as jurisdictional 
disputes, etc. Delegate Thomas L. 
Hughes served on the Committee 
on Resolutions. Delegate Steve 


Sumner on the Committee on Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report. Delegate 
John McLaughlin served on the 
Committee on Organization. Dele- 
gate Rox served on the Committee 
Delegate Tobin was 


on Boycotts. 


chairman of the Committee on 
Laws and a member of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 


As usual, the first week of the 
convention was devoted to the work 
of the committees and to public ad- 
dresses. The British Trades Un- 
ion Congress was represented by 
two very able men, one coming 
from the mining trade’ and one 
from the Hatters’ Union, of En- 
gland. Both delivered splendid ad- 
dresses as did also the delegate rep- 
resenting the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. 


Resolutions of great importance 
were considered, some adopted and 
some rejected, by the convention, 
and especially did considerable 
discussion take place over the reso- 
lution dealing with the recognition 
by our government of Soviet Rus- 
sia by the opening up of trade re- 
lations. A great many of the ex- 
tremists attending the convention 
argued that the resolution should 
be adopted and advocated that the 
recognition of the Soviet govern- 
ment should not be delayed any 
longer. The resolution, after be- 
ing discussed at _ considerable 
length was finally rejected and the 
position of our government in deal- 
ing with this particular question 
was endorsed by the convention. 

One of the intellectual treats of 
the convention was the address de- 
livered by Senator La Follette who 
came specially from Washington 
that he might address the conven- 
tion. We have not the space here 
or else we would be glad to publish 
the address in full, but, at some fu- 
ture date, we may publish the ad- 
dress. It was a masterpiece, right 
to the point, sending home that 
punch of directness which means 
so much to the working people; 
clearly explaining to the workers 
their rights as American citizens 
and advising that we demand that 
our government grant us the jus- 
tice and freedom to which we are 
entitled. This splendid address 














delivered by Senator La Follette, 
will no doubt be remembered by 
those who listened to it. 


The decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Coronado case, on 
which I wrote at some length in 
the last issue of our Journal, is a 
case where the Supreme Court de- 
cided that international unions are 
liable for damages for loss in busi- 
ness by employers in the case of a 
strike. The convention decided 
that the Executive Council be in- 
structed to prepare bills to be pre- 
sented to Congress amending the 
Constitution so that protection 
will be granted Labor. This means 
that work will have to be carried 
on for years before we can finally 
overcome this disastrous decision. 
One whole afternoon was taken up 
with speeches delivered on this all 
important question. 

A matter of importance with ref- 
erence to our organization which 
came before the convention was 
the jurisdiction dispute between 
the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers’ International Union and 
the Teamsters and Chauffeurs. The 
Executive Council’s report, sub- 
mitted to the convention, which 
brought in a settlement of this 
case, was non-concurred in by the 
committee to which it was referred 
and the matter was again thrown 
on the floor of the convention, 
placing it in about the same posi- 
- tion as it was last year. The Gen- 
eral President amended the report 
of the committee as follows: 


“That a conference be called 
within sixty days after the ad- 
journment of the convention, by 
President Gompers, of both inter- 
national organizations for the pur- 
pose of reaching an agreement; 
failing to agree, that the entire 
question involved be submitted for 
final settlement to an Arbitration 
Board consisting of three trade 
unionists; that the president of the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers shall name one, the president 
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of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters shall name one, and 
the Executive Council shall name 
the third. If either of the inter- 
national unions or their represen- 
tatives refuses to name their rep- 
resentative on the Arbitration 
Board within thirty days after no- 
tice has been forwarded to them by 
the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, then Presi- 
dent Gompers shall name the mem- 
ber of the Board to represent the 
international so refusing. The de- 
cision of the arbitration shall be- 
come effective immediately.” 

The amendment was adopted by 
the convention and you will notice 
that a conference must again be 
called and if no _ settlement is 
reached if will finally go to arbitra- 
tion, and the decision of the Arbi- 
tration Board will be final and 
binding. We expect that within 
ninety days a decision will be ren- 
dered, which will be final, and the 
matter will not come back again to 
the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The election took place on Friday 
of the second week of the conven- 
tion. All of the old officers were 
re-elected without opposition with 
the exception of the Treasurer and 
Vice-President Fischer. Delegate 
Thomas Flaherty of the Post Office 
Clerks was a candidate against 
Vice-President Fischer. The result 
of the vote showed that Brother 
Fischer, present incumbent, re- 
ceived 17,725 votes and Flaherty 
13,279. The result of the vote for 
Treasurer was, D. J. Tobin, 18,059 
and Joseph Franklin, of the Boiler- 
makers, 12,543. The only reason 
offered for opposition to Treasurer 
Tobin was that on two or three oc- 
casions during the year he endeav- 
ored to resign, but his resignation 
was not accepted. The railroad 
group, representing many trades, 
believed that they were entitled to 
representation on the Council and 
decided to run a man for the office, 
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which they did in the person of 
Brother Franklin of the Boiler- 
makers, with the result as above 
stated. There was no feeling of 
bitterness between the candidates 
or their friends during the time 
that votes were being solicited by 
both candidates and after the con- 
test was over Brother Franklin ex- 
tended greetings to Treasurer To- 
bin and he afterwards had luncheon 
and refreshments with him at the 
headquarters of local Teamsters 
Unions in Cincinnati. 

The convention remained in 
session until Saturday noon of the 
second week. Several resolutions 
and some committee reports had 
not been acted upon, but by uhani- 
mous action of the convention 
those matters, not being of a con- 
troversial nature, were referred to 
the Executive Council for action. 
The Executive Council went into 
session in the Sinton Hotel Sunday 
morning to go over the matters re- 
ferred to it by the convention. 

Your delegates endeavored to 
represent you with all the earnest- 
ness they could command, carefully 
protecting and guarding the best 
interests of our union and endeav- 
oring in every way to see that con- 
structive legislation was enacted 
by the Federation and to protect 
our organization against any ad- 
verse legislation that might be con- 
sidered. The work of the conven- 
tion of the American Federation 
of Labor is becoming more impor- 
tant each year and requires the 
greatest care and attention on the 
part of the delegates. They must 
watch carefully every resolution 
presented and every word uttered 
in order that nothing may be pre- 
sented or adopted by the conven- 
tion which will be injurious to the 
trade union movement of our 
country. If the delegates are not 
alert it would be very easy to have 
some resolution adopted or decla- 
ration approved which might be 
detrimental to the best interests of 
our International Union and the 


Labor Movement in general. We 
have endeavored during our attend- 
ance at the convention to watch 
carefully everything that is done 
and to listen with earnestness and 
the deepest interest every expres- 
sion emanating from the many del- 
egates in the convention. 

We did the very best we could to 
represent our membership and we 
think we have not failed. We be- 
lieve we left a good impression on 
the delegates with whom we came 
in contact. Day after day, conver- 
sations between your delegates and 
delegates from other parts of the 
country relative to conditions ob- 
taining in our unions in their dis- 
tricts, took place, and during those 
meetings and conversations we 
learned many things that we be- 
lieve will be valuable to us and our 
organization on our return home. 

In closing, we desire to thank 
the delegates for their expression 
of confidence in electing us to this 
office and to say we did our duty as 
best we could and feel grateful for 
the educational opportunity and 
wonderful experience obtained in 
attending the convention, while en- 
deavoring to fulfill the mission for 
which we were elected. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
DANIEL ROX, 

STEVE SUMNER, 

JOHN McLAUGHLIN, 

JOHN GILLESPIE, 

DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
Delegates. 





THE HIGH COST OF BEING 
UNORGANIZED 


Nothing is so expensive for the 
worker as the luxury of not be- 
longing to the labor union of his 
industry. The high cost of re- 
maining outside of the union move- 
ment is mounting so rapidly that 
only utter blindness could fail to 
see it. For a worker to stay aloof 
from the labor unions and to de- 
pend entirely upon the fairness of 











the employer amounts almost to a 
committal of suicide by neglect. 
For the high cost of being unorgan- 
ized is bound to crush and destroy 
this individual worker almost as 
surely as if he were to go complac- 
ently in front of an express train. 

Let us take a case of an employer 
renowned for his self-asserted fair- 
ness. Who will doubt the word of 
Judge Gary of the Steel Trust? We 
all remember how Judge Gary pub- 
licly professed his utmost consider- 
ation for the workers, not to speak 
of mere fairness or justice. Why, 
Judge Gary sympathized with the 
worker belonging to the union. He 
alleged that the union member “‘be- 
comes an industrial slave of the 
union.” Union members must pay 
dues, assessments. The mainte- 
nance of the union involves consid- 
erable expenses. And it is all so un- 
necessary. Here is Judge Gary 
himself who assures us that “labor 
unions may have been justified in 
the long past, for I think workmen 
were not always treated justly, but 
there is at present no necessity for 
labor unions.” You see, at present, 
according to Judge Gary, workmen 
are always treated justly. 

The public statement was made 
by Judge Gary at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Steel 
Trust at the beginning of April of 
this year. Since then, the wages of 
the unorganized steel workers have 
been reduced three times by Judge 
Gary and his trust. On May 16, 
1921, came the first 20 per cent re- 
duction in wages—from $5.06 to 
$4.05 for a ten-hour day. Only two 
months later, on July 16, the wages 
of the unorganized steel workers 
were reduced another 914 per cent 
—to $3.70 for a ten-hour day. And 
on August 29th, another wage cut 
of almost 20 per cent, reducing the 
wages to $3 for a ten-hour day was 
put into effect by the Steel Trust. 

Mind you, this is the richest cor- 
poration of the country—the trust 
that made during the last year a 
net profit after paying the fabu- 
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lous salaries to Judge Gary and all 
the rest of the Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents, etc., net profits 
amounting to the little sum of 
$185,000,000. The corporation be- 
sides has accumulated in undi- 
vided surplus profits more than 
half a billion dollars, $522,000,000. 
Now, this insatiable trust while 
accumulating profit upon profit and 
while boasting of its fairness, 
justice to and consideration for the 
worker, this alleged exemplary 
employer goes ahead and reduces 
the wages of its unorganized work- 
ers to 30c an hour, which would 
amount to $13.20 a week on the 
basis of the forty-four hour week. 
But even working as they do, ten 
hours a day, or sixty hours a week, 
the unorganized steel workers 
could earn at most only $18 a week. 

Here we have the high cost of be- 
ing unorganized expressed in ex- 
act figures. Not a single organ- 
ized trade in this country had to 
submit to more than one reduction 
of wages during the same five 
months. Not in a single organized 
trade were the wage reductions 
during this period higher than 20 
per cent. It must further be re- 
membered that the organized work- 
ers gained considerable increases in 
wages during the period of pros- 
perity, that when the depression 
started their wages were at much 
higher level than the wages of the 
unorganized steel workers. Prac- 
tically in every organized trade the 
wages were almost twice as high 
or more than the 50c an hour re- 
ceived by the unorganized steel 
workers. But even from their con- 
siderably higher wages the organ- 
ized workers owing to their organ- 
ized resistance were in no case re- 
duced more than 20 per cent, In 
most of the cases the reductions 
were much lower, mostly between 
10 and 15 per cent. 

It is fair to assume that if the 
steel workers were organized they 
would not have fared any worse 
than the greatest sufferers among 
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the union workers. With a strong 
organization they might have had 
to submit to the first 20 per cent 
reduction, but certainly under no 
circumstances would the Steel 
Trust have had a chance to force 
upon organized steel workers the 
second and third reductions. The 
second and third reductions 
amounted together to $1.05 a day 
or to over $6 a week. That is the 
minimum cost of being unorgan- 
ized. The unorganized steel work- 
ers pay at least $6 a week for the 
privilege of staying outside of the 
labor movement. That is the least 
amount in net cash, not to speak 
of the very long hours, humilia- 
tions, and indignities that the un- 
organized steel workers have to 
stand day by day merely because 
they are unorganized. Compare this 
with the cost of maintaining any 
union, even the most extravagant, 
and you will immediately appre- 
ciate how insignificant this cost of 
maintaining the unions is in com- 
parison with the high and ever 
mounting cost of being unorgan- 
ized. 

The high cost of remaining un- 
organized is so staggering that it is 
no wonder why the unorganized 
workers are compelled to submit to 
a life of untold misery, of actual 
semi-starvation and extreme deso- 
lation. Organization is the only 
hope of the worker. It is his only 
protection both against the high 
cost of living and against the still 
higher and mounting cost of being 
unorganized.—The Carpenter. 


THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST 
LABOR 


In an article on the labor prob- 
lem of today The Catholic Stand- 
ard Times has this to say: 

“The labor problem in its ldrger 
aspect as the problem of poverty 
is one of the persistent problems 
of the ages. It originated very early 
at the dawn of history and has run 
through the ages like the prover- 





bial red thread. At times it has as- 
sumed an acute character and 
brought society to the verge of ut- 
ter destruction. The worst phase 
it ever took on was when labor was 
degraded to the status of slavery. 
In some form or other labor has 
always been an object of exploita- 
tion, possibly with the exception of 
the Christian Middle Ages, when it 
was enthroned in its proper place 
and when it received high honor 
and ample protection. At present, 
the old problem has cropped out 
with renewed virulence. It bristles 
with difficulties, as perhaps never 
before, and is fraught with terrible 
possibilities of evil. 

“In recent times the treatment 
of labor has been one that swings 
from extreme to extreme. We have 
seen labor petted and humored and 
in every way deferred to. If after 
such an experience, it acts as a 
spoiled child that should not he 
cause for surprise. But the pen- 
dulum already has swung to the 
other extreme. The blessings so 
fervently pronounced on labor have 
changed into equally fervent im- 
precations; the praises lavishly 
heaped upon it have turned into 
severe rebukes and bitter indict- 
ments. Just at present, labor is 
blamed for many things for which, 
if it is not entirely innocent of 
them, it shares the responsibility 
with others. It is taken to task 
most severely for its unwillingness 
to aid in the readjustment of the 
nation’s industry by concurring 
heartily in the reduction of its 
wages. It is blamed for what is 
called ill-timed insistence on the 
closed shop, the labor union and 
collective bargaining. The sympa- 
thies of large sections of the peo- 
ple are being alienated from the 
cause of labor, as the result of this 
agitation. On the strength of this 
veering of public opinion, capital 
is beginning a new war on labor 
and trying to bring it back to a con- 
dition of tractableness and submis- 














sion, which in the eyes of many is 
the only proper place for the work- 
ingman. 

“The worst thing for a child is 
parents that follow no fixed policy 
in education, but that allow them- 
selves to be inspired by their moods 
which change from day to day and 
even from hour to hour. It is pre- 
cisely this attitude and policy, full 
of uncertainty, that generally pre- 
vails in the treatment of labor. 
Such treatment is not wholesome. 
It creates false expectations and 
arouses resentment. 


“Rarely does the public get the 
truth concerning labor troubles. 
They are mostly seen as through 
glasses, out of focus and grotes- 
quely distorted. This for example 
is eminently true in the Virginia 
mine difficulties. The public has 
been treated to one side of the 
question, which of course is unfav- 
orable to labor. The violence of 
labor has come in for round con- 
demnation. But of the underhanded 
methods said to have been em- 
ployed by the operators to break 
the morale of the strikers and to 
goad then to unlawful deeds, little 
has leaked out. We remember how 
illy the Interchurch World Com- 
mission Steel Strike Report fared. 
Everything was done to discredit 
its findings. These are instances 
that give an idea of how things are 
manipulated and juggled in order 
to create impressions unfavorable 
to the cause of labor. These in- 
stances, however, are typical. La- 
bor always has had a hard time 
getting its side of the question be- 
fore the public. 

“There is a specious argument 
often used to turn the anger of the 
consumer against labor. It is 
charged that the greatest item in 
the costs of production of any ar- 
ticle is the wage paid to the la- 
borer, and that consequently the 
high prices prevailing at the pres- 
ent time are due to the refusal of 
labor to agree to a reduction of 
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wages. That seems to clinch the ar- 
gument and put labor in the wrong. 
Still in spite of this fact labor is 
not absorbing the national wealth; 
it is not even becoming apprecia- 
bly richer. But that ought to be 
the case if the largest share of the 
price of the product went actually 
to labor. It must not be forgotten 
that the resources of nature are 
given gratis and that the only 
thing that costs is labor. A small 
percentage of profit taken from an 
extensive surface will amount to 
very much, especially if levied on a 
commodity which nature offers free 
of charge. It is not the purpose of 
this article to claim that the cause 
of labor is absolutely just and that 
labor is responsible for none of the 
evils of the hour that so sorely vex 
all classes of society. It merely 
wishes to show that the verdict 
against labor is based on a one- 
sided presentation of the case. To 
judge on the basis of evidence thus 
sifted, constitutes an essential un- 
fairness. It is under this unfair- 
ness that labor chafes and becomes 
irritated.”,—The Carpenter. 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


Some 3,400 years ago, when the 
Hindu kingdoms along the Ganges 
River were listed among the great 
powers, there was set up as this 
precept among them: “The true 
rule of business is to guard and do 
by the things of others as they do 
by their own.” 

Then some 2,800 years later, but 
still 600 years before Christ and 
150 before Plato, that superwise 
Chinaman, Lao Tzu, wrote from 
the walled isolation of his great 
and learned fatherland: “Requite 
injury with kindness. To the not 
good I would be good in order to 
make them good.” 

Two Greeks in 1070 B. C., came 
yet nearer the wording with which 
we are familiar in: “Do not that 





to thy neighbor which thee would 
take ill from him.” 
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The books and scrolls of the 
Hebraic law taught this truth. It 
is a time-worn parchment, be- 
lieved to have been first inscribed 
2,500 years ago, and is to be read: 
“‘Whatsoever you do not wish your 
neighbor to do to you do not that to 
him,” and added to it for emphasis, 
“This is the whole law. The rest is 
mere exposition of it.” 

Confucius may not have known 
he was not original when he wrote: 
“What you would not wish done to 
yourself, do not unto others.” 

At the first Buddhistic council, 
held at Rajahrdiga in 477 B. C., 
the scribes advised: “One should 
seek for others the happiness one 
desires for himself.” 

A century and a half before 
Christ, the law of Rome once more 
repeated the theme: “The law im- 
printed on the hearts of all men is 
to love the members of society as 
themselves.” 

In the law of Moses it runs: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” And Christ later de- 
clared this “the law and the proph- 
ets.” 

When Alexander of Macedon 
marched into Persia in 334 B. C., 
he found there before him the most 
usual of all these closely paralleled 
formulae in the Zoroastian pre- 


cept: “Do as you would be done 


by.” Mohammed put it in his Ko- 
ran as, “Let none of you treat his 
brother in a way he himself would 
dislike to be treated.”,—-New York 
Times, 


THE SUPREME COURT GOES 
TO THE RESCUE OF THE 
GRAIN GAMBLERS 


In a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court the Tincher- 
Capper law was declared unconsti- 
tutional. This is a measure recently 
enacted by Congress to stop gam- 
bling in grain futures by taxing 
those engaged in this business so 
heavy that it would become unprof- 
itable. We are told that the Chi- 








cago Board of Trade cleaned up 
$43,000,000 on wheat alone last 
year. 

Chief Justice Taft rendered the 
decision and the grounds given for 
it was that Congress cannot use its 
taking power to destroy grain 
gambling because it is an infringe- 
ment of state rights. Just a short 
time previous Justice Taft ren- 
dered a decision against the North 
Dakota grain grading law, which 
sought to compel the grain dealers 
of that state to adopt an honest 
system of grading grain, in which 
he ruled the, law unconstitutional 
because grain entered into inter- 
state commerce, and states had no 
right to interfere with same. 

To a layman, it looks as if these 
two decisions are the reverse of 
each other. On the one hand a state 
cannot regulate honest grading of 
grain because it enters into com- 
merce, and Congress may not tax 
grain gamblers because it inter- 
feres with state rights. Dishonest 
grain dealers and gamblers in 
grain both protected, while the 
farmers and consumers -are left 
powerless to protect themselves 
against these pirates of commerce. 
On the face of it, it looks as if these 
decisions are going to seed, and 
that the people would get a squarer 
deal, if men of more common 
sense, even if less deft at juggling 
law, were placed on the bench.— 
Exchange. 





Half a million dollars a year in 
wages is being lost in the building 
industry through unemployment in 
New York.—Casper (Wyo.) Trib- 
une. 


It costs $2,000 a year to clothe, 
feed and house an American sol- 
dier, just twice as much as before 
the great war. If it takes that 
amount to keep a single man fit to 
fight, how much should be required 
to feed, clothe and shelter the Am- 
erican workman so that he may be 
fit to work? 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


NEMPLOYMENT is being gradually eliminated and prosperity 

[ seems to prevail. There is no question but what conditions are 
better than they were, but there is also no doubt but what condi- 

tions are not anything like what they ought to be. There is still con- 
siderable unemployment and a drive to reduce wages is still being made. 
Most of our members, except those engaged in the coal business, are 
working. Hundreds of coal teamsters everywhere are out of employ- 
ment as a result of the fact that the coal strike has prevailed since 
April 1. We are expecting, however, that during the fall and winter 
months the coal business will be better, but general unemployment and 
stagnation in business will again obtain during the winter months and 
until early spring. The financial world is quite unsettled and many of 
the business houses and manufacturers will have quite a time trying to 
keep their heads above water during the winter. After the beginning 
of next spring we are confident that there will be a healthy reaction for 
the better until we reach that much hoped for and long expected normal 
period. We therefore advise our membership wherever they are work- 
ing to save every dollar possible and look out for the lean months of 
winter and spring. In some branches the cost of living is coming down, 
but is not being reduced on certain other necessary living conditions. 
Rents are just as high as they have been for the past four years and 
there seems to be very little hope for relief in the very near future. The 
bitterness, or the edge, is off the fight that has been waged by employ- 
ers’ associations throughout the country. The open-shop drive seems 
to be waning. Employers are realizing that it has been an expensive 
waste of money and an unnecessary and foolish waste of energy. The 
employers of the country who were led by the Chambers of Commerce 
to make this fight are commencing to realize that they were deceived, 
and now understand that Labor can not be overthrown, and that if such 
a condition did obtain it would not be for the betterment of industry, 
or of our country. The great rank and file of trade unionists of our 
country are honest, sober, industrious, law-abiding American citizens, 
who are fighting extremists and radicals within the movement in a 
manner that is undoubtedly helpful to American employers, which they 
do not seem to appreciate. Were labor unions of the country to be 
destroyed, discontent and dissatisfaction would undoubtedly prevail 
amongst the working masses, and from dissatisfaction and discontent 
would spring unrest and from unrest would spring other organizations 
more dangerous to industry and to our nation than anything we have 
yet experienced in our country. Employers are just beginning to real- 
ize this and are just now realizing and regretting that they entered into 
this campaign to destroy Labor. Decent American manufacturers know 
that there is need of unions; that the unions have done more good for 
the masses of working men than any other institution or organization ° 
that has ever sprung up in our country. Some. of the unions are now 
more than a half century old, and if they made mistakes in the begin- 
ning they have profited by and educated themselves as a result of those 
mistakes. All organizations, whether educational, political or religious, 
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made mistakes during certain periods of their existence, and the labor 
unions of our country are no different. The men who are at the head 
of the unions and working for them are men who are desirous of doing 
only what is right, men who are filled with the thought and ambition 
of making the world brighter and better for those who elected them to 
office. Any one who attended the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and listened to the discussions could readily see for them- 
selves that only men of common sense, of deep thought and feeling, of 
honesty of purpose are handiing the Labor Movement of our country; 
men who are anxious to serve humanity while fulfilling their obligation 
as citizens of our glorious country. Any man who thinks that he could 
be at the head of a labor organization and not do that which is right 
is very much mistaken because only by careful watching and careful 
management of a labor organization—which is a business institution— 
can results be obtained. Serious questions have to be handled—perhaps, 
the welfare of thousands of men is at stake; hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are entrusted to their care and keeping for proper investment; 
questions perhaps involving the best interest of the community and 
country must be considered, so it requires men of keen minds and cour- 
age in order that no mistakes be made. When men falter, or weaken, 
or display poor judgment they are quickly eliminated by the rank and 
file. There is no body of men in the world that will stand back of their 
leaders more loyally than the organized working men and women of 
America when that leadership is right, but there is also no class of indi- 
viduals that will so quickly remove from office false leaders or officers 
who make willful or serious mistakes because of poor judgment, or from 
some selfish motive. On one or two occasions it has been said to me 
by college men who had ascended to the utmost point of the business 
ladder that in coming in contact with Labor men they were shocked and 
surprised at the judgment and brains and business qualifications dis- 
played by men who they believed knew nothing except how to order 
strikes or threaten employers. Of course, as I have repeatedly stated, 
no man can continue to lead trade unionists or workers if he has only 
one cure for all existing evils—the strike. The strike weapon is some- 
thing that should be used only as a last resort. It is like the surgeon’s 
knife—it should never be used except when there is no other remedy. 
Hundreds of our local unions have been conducting their affairs for 
years without a strike. Less than 5 per cent of our membership have 
been involved in strikes within the last year and many times we go 
through a whole year without having 1 per cent of our membership cease 
work as a result of differences between the employers and the men. The 
business agent, the organizer or the international officer who can adjust 
difficulties without a strike is the man who is valuable not only to his 
‘membership but also to the employer and the public. Some poor, igno- 
rant employers, although they have had a college education, believe that 
labor unions exist only for the purpose of creating strikes, turmoil, 
misunderstandings and trouble, but they are as much mistaken as those 
who believe that the earth stands still and never moves. There is need 
of organization today as much as at any time.in our history. There is 
-need of education amongst the masses of the workers and amongst em- 
ployers. Both sides understanding each other’s rights can bring about 
a condition that will be beneficial to all concerned, but one side trying 
to overcome and crush the other is working at a disadvantage to itself 
and can never hope to obtain results. Yes, the bitterness waged by the 
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Chamber of Commerce and participated in by many employers through- 
out the country is abating—the bitterness is dying out. Labor and 
Capital are again beginning to understand one another, and we are hope- 
ful that this fight will pass away with the many other evils that existed 
during and since the war, and that employers will understand that it 
is a waste of time and money and energy, and that good will and honest 
ange nna will again prevail, each side recognizing the rights of 
the other. 





HE treatment received by the delegates who attended the conven- 

tion of the American Federation of Labor in Cincinnati from the 

Teamsters Joint Council of that city is something that will never 
be forgotten and will always be remembered with deep and sincere 
pleasure. Everything possible to make it pleasant for the labor officials 
from all over the country during their stay in Cincinnati was done by 
our local representatives under the guidance and with the assistance of 
General Organizer Farrell. On Saturday evening before the opening of 
the convention a banquet in honor of the General President and General 
Secretary, to which was invited the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and about forty or fifty of the heads of different 
International Unions as well as some of the local labor men, was served 
in the upstairs dining room of the Metropole Hotel. This banquet was 
a treat of the highest order, served by one of the best chefs in the city 
of Cincinnati. The entertainment during the banquet was enjoyable 
and complete. After-dinner speeches and addresses were delivered by 
some of the leading labor men of the world, amongst them President 
Gompers, Secretary Morrison, James O’Connell, Jim Duncan and sev- 
eral other leaders of International Unions. The fraternal delegates from 
England were also present at this banquet and it was good to hear their 
expressions of appreciation as to the hospitable treatment they received 
from the teamsters’ union. They told us about the carters’ union in 
England and one of the delegates, although a miner by trade, said that 
he was president of the carters’ union in Yorkshire and was very much 
interested in the very wonderful work done by our organization for the 
membership in this country. They were surprised to know that we had 
raised ourselves to the high level which we occupy in the American 
trade union movement. John Coffield, President of the Plumbers’ Inter- 
national Union, who hails from San Francisco, in expressing his grati- 
tude said that amongst all of his associates he has no truer or better 
friends than the teamsters and that whenever an opportunity presented 
itself he was only too anxious to reciprocate for the many kindnesses 
he had received from the membership of our organization everywhere. 
Many other expressions of a similar nature from the leading men in 
the labor movement obtained during this banquet which did not end 
until 2 o’clock Sunday morning. During the banquet two beautiful gold 
watches were presented, one to the General President and one to the 
General Secretary, as tokens of esteem, respect and gratitude for the 
assistance given by the international officers to the organizations in 
Cincinnati. On several evenings during the convention entertainment 
was furnished and refreshments served at the headquarters of the 
Teamsters’ Joint Council in which many of the international and na-. 
tional officers participated and one afternoon was set aside for the en- 
tertainment of the ladies visiting the convention, with the result that 
every international officer who had the pleasure of visiting the team- 
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sters’ headquarters while in that city, left Cincinnati with a feeling of 
thankfulness and respect for our organization. The wonder of all of this 
is, when it is understood as we in the International understand it, that a 
few years ago we had less than one hundred union men in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and those men were certainly not enjoying very good conditions. 
Today we have several local unions that are perhaps the finest organi- 
zations in this country. I do not know what it cost the teamsters of 
Cincinnati to treat the delegates to the Federation convention in the 
manner in which they did, but I do know that the money was econom- 
ically spent and not wasted and undoubtedly splendid results will obtain,” 
because the appreciation expressed by the different international rep- 
resentatives towards the teamsters’ locals in Cincinnati and the Inter- 
national and its officers is something that can not be valued in dollars 
and cents. The manner in which the affair was conducted by the local 
officers—each one devoting all of his time to making it a success—was 
of such a nature that the feeling created can only result in good for our 
entire organization. There was no boisterousness or loudness of any 
kind. Everything was done without ostentation. Every one was made 
to feel happy and at home.and made to feel that they were the guests 
of the teamsters and that the teamsters were indebted to them for ac- 
cepting their courtesy and hospitality. While I am opposed to wasteful- 
ness of any kind and for any unnecessary expenditure of the funds of 
the local union, I must say that no such condition obtained in this case 
and I deeply and sincerely appreciate what was done by our locals in 
Cincinnati during the Federation convention and I take this opportunity 
of expressing my thanks for the courteous, considerate and hospitable 
treatment extended not only to me and the other delegates of the Inter- 
national Union but to all other representatives whose good fortune it was 
to be the guests of the teamsters’ unions, while attending the American 
Federation of Labor Convention at Cincinnati in June, 1922. Brothers 
of Cincinnati, your payment is the thankfulness and good will of all 
the labor men from the four quarters of our country with whom you 
fraternized at the convention. You have placed your name on the roll 
of honor with the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. 





T IS only fair to say that the best of relations have obtained between 

the membership of the Chicago Teamsters’ Organization and the 

membership of our International in the city of Chicago; that the 
mutual understanding reached some two years ago still prevails, and 
that the attack recently made by an officer of one of the outside unions 
upon our Local Union No. 727 was not sanctioned by the Executive 
Board of the Chicago Teamsters; that it was the work of this individual, 
who, by his attack, has violated the agreement that was entered into 
between our International Union and the representatives of the Chicago 
Teamsters, which was, that a line of demarcation be drawn which would 
give to each side the membership they then held. In other words, that 
the representatives of our International Union would not interfere with 
the membership of the Chicago Teamsters’ Organization and neither 
would the Chicago Teamsters interfere with the membership of our or- 
ganization. Again, we repeat, for the benefit of the Chicago members, 
that this attempt made to destroy the Chauffeurs’ Union was thoroughly 
disapproved by the officers and members of the executive board of the 
Chicago Teamsters’ Organization. The situation has been pretty thor- 
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oughly cleared up without having to resort to extremes. The Interna- 
tional Union, of course, felt that it was its duty to help protect Local 
No. 727. It is unpleasant to think that some one individual in a com- 
munity can cause so much discontent and disturbance for the entire 
rank and file of the membership. We hope and trust, for the sake of 
all parties concerned, and in the interest of the membership of both sides, 
that the agreement entered into will be respected, and that actions such 
as have transpired within the last few months will not be repeated be- 
cause such a condition is disgraceful and discreditable to the one respon- 
sible for same. This movement will live and prosper long after we are 
gone. Only those men will be remembered and reverenced who have 
tried to serve their fellows honestly. The soul-soothing feeling that you 
are doing your best for your fellowmen and when your time comes to give 
up the reins to some one else to know you have served faithfully and 
honorably is worth more than all the ill-gotten gold.in the world. Those 
men who have not served honestly in Chicago or elsewhere, where are 
they? One by one they have been removed and are only remembered by 
the trade unionists with bitterness and disgust. 





not for many years been such a building boom in the large cities 

of our country and it is indeed encouraging. The wages paid the 
men in this industry is pretty nearly the same as they were a year or 
two ago. Wages were reduced in a few places but the high price of 
material, which is the main cost in building construction, is still where 
it was during the war, with but few exceptions, making building con- 
struction very high. Lumber is almost as high as it was during the 
war and so it is with all other materials required in the construction of 
buildings. Nothing has been done to reduce the price of lumber and 
other materials, although the wages in lumber camps and other places 
have been reduced materially. Where investigations have been made as 
to the cost of building construction nothing has been done to break those 
combinations that have practically confessed that they were robbing the 
public. It is true that Mr. Untermyer, representing the Lockwood Com- 
mittee in New York, had a few of the large dealers who handle building 
materials fined petty sums from $500 to $5,000, but what do those men 
care about a fine of a few thousand dollars? The only hope there is for 
making those scoundrels who are robbing the public by combinations to 
hold up prices is to put them in jail. Fines do not get anything for the 
public and we hope and trust that those who are guilty in this respect 
will be sent to jail because when a rich man learns that he will have to 
go to jail he will very quickly obey the law because he dreads imprison- 
ment much more than the working man does, because he has more luxury 
to lose. 


T sot building industry is booming all over the country. There has 





USINESS apparently will not get back to anything like normal 
until the railroads decide to reduce freight rates making it possible 
for the manufacturers to sell their goods at lower prices. Freight 

rates are very high and all passenger rates are about double what they 
used to be. The enormous increase in freight rates has not helped the 
railroads materially because industry has been paralyzed and the volume 
of freight is not being moved because of the high cost of transportation. 
From the information we have at hand, I think that the bosses in Wash- 
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ington have it in mind to request the railroad companies to reduce freight 
rates so that the volume of freight handled by them may be increased, 
thereby increasing the profits of the railroad companies. We are hope- 
ful that the cost of living will come down next winter and spring as a 
result of a substantial reduction in rates. It would help our drivers and 
chauffeurs materially were freight rates reduced, because then more 
freight would be moved and more hauling done by our membership. 





T THE recent convention of the American Federation of Labor in 
Cincinnati, William Hulsbeck, President and Business Agent of 
the Ice Drivers’ local of Cincinnati, was elected fraternal delegate 

to represent the American Federation of Labor at the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress. Bill did not seek the office. He was a delegate 
to the convention, representing the Kentucky State Federation of Labor, 
as the ice drivers are affiliated with the Kentucky state branch, having ° 
many members across the river in Newport and Covington. He was so 
genial and helpful to the delegates, giving them the use of his car and 
extending to them any other courtesy that he could offer that George 
Berry, President of the Printing Pressmen’s Union, arose on.the floor 
of the convention and placed his name in nomination for that distinct 
honor, and he was elected unanimously. No one was more surprised 
than was Brother Hulsbeck. We congratulate Brother Hulsbeck for this 
distinct recognition and we know when attending the Canadian Trades 
Union Congress that he will fill the position to which he was elected with 
honor, dignity and ability. 





There were several members of our union representing Central Bodies 
and State Branches delegates to the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Brother Niemeier represented the Central Body of Cin- 
cinnati, Brother John Clay the Central Body of Chicago, Brother Huls- 
beck the Kentucky State Federation and Brother Hopkins of Local 85, 
San Francisco, representing the California State Federation of Labor, 
and several others too numerous to mention. Wherever the Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs are they usually make their mark, and they find that 
affiliation with Central Bodies and State Branches is beneficial. If 
things within said bodies are not right, they should be made right by 
your attendance and presence and especially by your affiliation with 
said bodies. 





All men are not made perfect with a union button, but it certainly 
makes a man look more like a real man. He seems better dressed. 





The war profiteers have been pretty well burned in the great industrial 
depression. But in the burning the workers had to be scorched and had 
to suffer with them. 





Holler from the housetops at the fellow who does not belong to your 
union and who should be a member. Get after the slackers in the union 
as you got after them during the war. 





This will be a prosperous fall, winter and spring for the men engaged 
in the coal business. The supply on hand is almost depleted and all bins 
are empty, so conditions in that industry will improve because every 
one will start to stock up again during the fall and winter. 
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Let me again remind those of our members who ‘drive horses that 
we are in the midst of the hot season, when our friend and faithful 
slave, the horse, is dependent upon us for consideration and mercy. Do 
not overdrive your horse during the hot weather even if you have to 
give up a few minutes of your extra time. Be thoughtful and considerate 
and endeavor to make it easy for him. See that the horse is given a 
little water as often as possible but not too much at one time. Be sure 
that the place where the horse is being watered is free from disease and 
germs. See that the scalding from the collar and other parts of the 
harness is properly taken care of in the evening or at the end of the 
day’s work. The horse is being eliminated gradually, but thousands of 
them are still being used in our work and will continue to be so used 
for a good many years. No one who is a real man will abuse the horse 
he drives even if the ariimal has faults. A good man is generous, kind 
and considerate of the dumb beast that has nothing in life except to toil 
and work from its infancy to the end. I know that it requires a great 
deal of patience to handle some horses, especially when they refuse to 
work, but a man must be patient and understand that punishing those 
dumb animals never obtains anything for the driver. There are few 
horses nowadays that are not of the best quality. The bad ones are 
being eliminated and the man who abuses a defenseless animal deserves 
to be punished by the proper authorities. He is a criminal of the very 
lowest type and is usually an-individual who would not strike any one 
except a defenseless animal. Again I ask you to be considerate and 
kind to the animal that you drive during the hot months. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 


OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
$ .25 apiece 


Cuff Buttons ... .75 a pair 
Watch Charms .._ 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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